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HOMECOMING 


New York City Will Soon Welcome Its “Metropolitan Division” 
Which Broke Through the Argonne Forest 


By the Rev. Dr. WILLIAM T. MANNING, 
Chairman of the Home Auxiliary \sse- 
ciation of the Division. 

E 7ith- Division shares with the 

27th the unmeasured apprecia- 

tion, pride, and affection of the 

people of New York. New York’s 
feeling iz not limited te any one part 
ef our army, which has done its part so 
gloriously, but these two divisions are in 
a special sense her own and her heart 
goes out to ther accordingly. 

The 27th Division was formed from 
the regiments of the National Guard of 
New York City and State and its noble 
record at the front is known to all. No 
fnonor that we can pay to this splendid 
division is too great. It was right and 
proper for the whole city to receive and 
welcome the 27th as a unit last Tuesday 
in its great parade which stirred all our 
souls and was one of the most memorable 
events in the city’s history. It will be 
equally right and proper for the 77th 
to parade as a unit when it returns. 
Nothing less than this would be just to 
the brave officers and men of the 77th. 

Nothing less than this will for one 
moment satisfy the people of New York. 
There can be no thought of any dis- 
crimination between our two magnifi- 
cent home divisions. While the 27th 
represents the entire State, the 77th 
whieh received its training at Camp 
Upton, belongs to the city itself. It 
was formed as part of our new 
National Army, called to the colers 
when we entered the war. It was 
made up of the men drafted from 


New York and its vicinity, and, in spite 
of drafts and replacements bringing in 
a certain proportion of men from else- 
where, it still retains its character and 
its identity with the life of the city. The 
officers assigned to the division were 
largely New York men, most of them 
from professional and business life, many 
of them trained at Plattsburg. To see 
these officers, not far from 2,000 of 
them, assembled from time to time in 
some great v:uditorium at the camp wag 
in itself a most moving sight. No finer, 
keener, more inspiring exhibit of young 
manhood could have been found in Amer- 
ica or in all the world. It gave one a 
thrill simply to scan the faces of those 
who sat there listening to the lecture on 
discipline or on machine guns, preparing 
for the.test that was soon té come. 

The men of the 77th Division included 
every element of our population in New 
York. There were not a few of them 
who could speak no English. More than 
fifty nationalities were represented at 
Camp Upton. It was a.question at first 
as to what could be done with so poly- 
glot a group. That question quickly dis- 
appeared. Under the firm but consid- 
erate handling of General Bell, whose 
name is held in honor by all Camp Upton 
mez, the division found itself at once. 
In a marvelously short time one common 
spirit pervaded and united the whole 
camp. The enemy within our gates made 
well organized and clever efforts to 
spread disleyal propaganda among the 
men, especially among those of Russian 
birth. -But these efforts met with little 
success. The atmosphere was one in 


which the pacifist or pro-German or Bol- 
shevist microbe did not thrive. 

Whatever were the racial. affiliations 
of the men; whatever language they 
knew best; whatever religion they pro- 
fessed, all soon came to feel that they 
were Americans. The fine spirit, so 
quickly created, was of course due in 
large measure to the intelligence, ability 
and high character of the officers, but it 
was no less creditable to the men. It 
could net have been produced without 
their right perception and readiness to 
respond. It was a most striking and re- 
assuring instance of what can be done 
in the field of Americanization. Some 
people had been talking about the brutal- 
izing effects of military training. The 
civilizing effects of this training were 
everywhere evident at Camp Upton. The 
50,000 men in that camp as a body were 
improved in-hea'th, in appearance, in 
mind, in mora!s, and in spirit. One could 
see-in them the growth of all that goes 
to the making of a man: 

Few, I think, could have watched that 
development without desiring to see some 
wise system of universal military train- 
ing adopted for the young men of our 
land. That camp was a training school 
in discipline, in efficiency, and in char- 
acter. The demogratic fellowship, the 
realization of human brotherhood devel- 
oped in that life of order and discipline 
was such as to set one thinking. It 
opened up new possibilities. . It gave one 
new confidence for the future cf our own 
country and of: the race. No one could 
be with those boys without loving them 
and feeling an_imimense respect for them. 


And no one could doubt as to how they 
would acquit themselves when put to the 
test. An army with such a spirit might 
meet reverses. It might suffer great 
losses. But nothing less than its ulti- 
mate yictory was conceivable. 

The record of the 77th Division is now 
history. We all know what that record 
is. It is one of which New York and 
America will forever be proud. And 
among the many nationalities in the di- 
vision none gave a better account of 
themselves than the boys with German 
names. To the 77th fell the honor of be 
ing the first division of the Nationdl 
Army to go across. It was taken quickly 
to the front and was given one of thé 
most formidable tasks on al} the fighting 
line. Nowhere was there a more difficult 
piece of work than that in the Argonné 
Forest. The fighting in that forest was 
done wholly by the 77th. It was not sup 
posed that any troops could do much itt 
the forest, with its unending wire en- 
tanglements and its nests on nests of 
machine guns. All that was expected 
was that the division assigned tw this 
task would advance as the divisions on 
either side of it, in the open. beyond the 
forest, drove the enemy back. The 77th 
ignored these expectations. It went right 
through the forest, constantly ahead of 
the divisions on its right and left, drove 
the Germans out, and pushed on to the 
gates of Sedan. One episode im that 
Argonne fighting, that of “The Lost Bat- 
talion,” will stand out as classic in our, , 
history. That incident. was typical of all 
the rest.. For four years the Kaiser’. 
trained. troops had held the forest; and 





division. itself, through its. association, 


. has expressed the hope that a clubhouse 


coming. It is reported that the City of 
Houston, Texxs, is to erect a clubhouse 


other division, have their fine armories 
to which they will return. The 77th 
Division needs a building in which to 
continue its life. New York has the op- 
portunity to provide this. 


With New York’s Fighters in the Argonne 


Letters from Captain Bradford Ellsworth Tell of the 77th Division’s Drive Through 
the Forest, With Never a Step Backward 


APTAIN BRADFORD ELLS- 
WORTH, D. S. C., Intelligence 
and Operations Officer of the 
306th Infantry, 77th Division, has 
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77th Division, General Pershing has 
said: ‘ There is none better in the army, 


AT HEADQUARTERS OF THE 77TH DIVISION. ‘Photo vy Signal Corps, U. 8. A) 


Major Gen. Robert Alexander, With His Chief of Staff and Aids, Studying Photographs Made by Observation Planes im the 
Argonne Sector, Near Abri du Crochet, Two Weeks Before the Armistice Was Signed. 


ficer of the regiment. On Sept. 26 at 5 


@id~ A. M. was the start of the attack with 


artillery. Lordy! How the big guns did 
rear! Some days we would nibbie off a 
kilometer, other days not a foot, but 
mever would the beche force us te give 
way an inch. The Argonne is as thick 2 
piece »f woods as any one could magme, 
full of steep ravines covered with thick 
underbrush, and it was ably defended by 


the 120th Division of Landwehr troops, 


and they had been im those woods for 
eighteen months. They were a first-class 
division, made up of woodsmen who knew 
every path and thicket; they were big 
men, too, for boches, and courageous 
when cornered, but as evil as they make 
‘em. In fact, aré ali the same, but 
in time one learns their tricks. Two of 
our companies learned something of 
them by a fake surrender im the second 


“I shall never go inte woods again or 
imto underbrush witheut having my heart 
come up into my throat. The only way 
to discover a machine-gun nest was by 
the sudden drepping of yourself or your 
neighber. The manual says that ==- 


.chime-gum nests shall be destroyed ‘by 


flank attacks and by the use of hand and 
rifle grenades and the 37-millimeter gua.’ 


I 


I wonder if the man who wrote that ever 
tried to throw a ball in the underbrush 
or fire a rifle grenade which would be 
stopped by a tree ten feet away, or pull 
the lanyard of a 37-millimeter.gun know- 
ing that the shell would explede as scon 
as it left the muzzle. He didn't know his 
Argonne. And we were instructed to 
‘use your auxiliary arms, bet your 
own arms were all you could use there. 
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‘UNSCRAMBLING THE HAPSBURG EMPIRE 
‘When the Disputes of the Italians, the Jugoslavs, the Czechoslovaks, and the Rumanians Hay 
Ben Adjusted, Not Much Will Be Left of Austria-Hungary © + 
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Austria, as It Will Be, Is Represented by the Unshaded Portion. The Status of the Other Areas Is as Follows: Bohemia, Moravia, and Austrian Silesia Will-Ge te Czecho- 

slovakia; Galicia Is in Dispute Between the Poles and Ukrainians; Transylvania and the Bukowina Will Go to Rumania; the Banat. Is in Dispute Between the Jugesiave . 

and Rumaaians; Croatia, Slavonia, Bosnia, and Herzegovina Will Be Taken by the Jugesiavs; Dalmatia Is in Dispute Between the Italians and Jugoslavs, but Late Cables 

Say It Will Ge to the Latter on the Understanding That Italy Shall Have Fiume; Istria Probably Will Ge to Italy with the Trentine; the Tyrol Probably Will Ge in Part 
te Italy, Perhaps Wholly, for Switzerland Fears That the Verariberg Section Will Become a Part of Germany. - __ 
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© question 6f Garmany’s howndn- .Tumenin, Hangary's: neighbor, will be 

Tries, as discussed at the Peace Con- about her equal in size. . 

ference, pales in complexity beside As a solution of the problem of the 
problem 
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large part of the population of German of the Pact of London, in which agree- {talians say that Russian influence kept The French feel that a large German 
Austria has declared for annexation to ment between Italy and the Entente na- the grant to Italy at a minimum, and country, including beth Germany and 
Germany. And in the resulting discus- tions in 1915 certain Adriatic coastlands that now that Russia is no longer te be Austria, will present a threat to thé 
sion not only the belligerents in council -were promised to Italy, but the City of _ reckoned with Italy is justified in press- peace of the rest of Europe, in spite 
at Paris but neutral interests as voiced Fiume was not included. ing beyond the treaty’s promises. They “sterilization” on the left bank of the 
by the Swiss have been heard. Jugoslavia, the new country of the ~ have claimed, then, “exclusive Italian Rhine. 
Meanwhile, there is the great question Southern Slavs, of which Serbia and domination of the Adriatic, the annexa- Austria be 
of Italy vs. Jugoslavia along the Adri- wontenegro form the nucleus, will, it is tion of the ports of Fiume, Zara, and in Switzerland, meanwhile, 
atic; there are the boundaries of Czecho- taken for granted, include Bosnia and Valona, the possession of the whole of orously against the extension of German 
- slovakia, in het dispute, to the northeast; Herzegovina—forcibly annexed by Aus- Dalamatia and a protectorate over Al- boundaries which would bring not only 
there are the claims of Rumania in Hun- jrig in 1908—Croatia and Slavonia. It bania” ‘y German Bavaria, but an 
gary; there is the matter of Tyrol, and ajso wants a large part of the Hungarian = ‘It is estimated that the lands claimed as am integral part of Germany, up 





Bobbed Hair and Maiden Names for Wives! 


The New York Times Magazine. March 30, 1919 
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That Might Be Adopted as the Slogan of the New Freedom for Women, if a Recent Meeting 
| in New York Is to be a Criterion 


By HELEN M. WAYNE. 
WAS a little flustered the other day 
I to find myself at a meeting of the 
Women's Freedom Congress, but 
curiosity held me there. 

As I leoked at my program I observed 
that there had been a morning session at 
which Henrietta Rodman, Helen Marot, 
Juliette Poynty, Rose Schneiderman, 
Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, Therese Malkiel, 
Jessie W. Hughan and other Greenwich 
Village notables had spoken, and I was 
sorry to have missed the fun. Still, know- 
ing as | did that each speaker was either 
an avowed Socialist or anarchist, I could 
be sure that each one had used her par- 
ticular hobby or grievance—as the case 
might be—to urge Socialist measures of 
improvement. | therefore banished re- 
grets and settled down to the enjoyment 
of the moment. 

Rarely had I seen such a large gather- 
ing of the faithful as on that day. Mixed 
im with the usual! bobbed-hair types (oh, 
but the ugly ones are more ugly for the 
bobbing!) and the aforementioned aplift- 
ers were sone clear cut, gentle faces— 
women with that air of fine bearing and 
breeding which rarely if ever is found in 
the militant type. Charming are the agi- 
tators as a rule, and the sincere ones 
among them courageous and fine in their 
way; but gentle—never! What then were 
these gentlewomen doing in this as- 
sembly 7 

Just then there was a little lull, during 
which I overheard a conversation be- 
tween two women immediately ahead of 
me. The middle-aged one with the bobbed 
hair was saying to the middle-aged one 
with long hair: - 

“You know the old-fashioned Jewess, 
no matter how brilliant she is, often falls 


“The middle-aged one with bobbed hair 
was saying to the middle-aged one 
with long hair ——.” 


slavishly in love with her husband, gpends 
her entire life taking care of him and his 
children, and never accomplishes a single 
thing.” : 

There was a little pause, after which 
the other woman said quietly: 

“ Perhaps that’s why the race has sur- 
vived.” - 
“ Heavens!” remarked Short Hair 
scornfully; “ you talk like a conserva- 
tive.” 

“ Well,” the long-haired lady rejoined, 
“npraybe so! But I tell you it takes a 
pretty radical person to be even a-little 
conservative in these wild days.” 
Bobbed Hair had the grace to smile at 
this and would, I know, have said some- 
thing cutting and clever, but just then a 
lady two rows ahead called out very 
loudly: 

“J want to hear the speaker and 
they’re jabbering back of me.” 
Evidently time had been called on the 
platform while the two ladies had been 
engrossed in their little controversy. Now , 
they tried to look unconscious and listened” 


economic world, should surely be retained 
after marriage. - 

' There were other eloquent arguments 
for this important cause, the last one 
being that, even if you did consent to 
take your husband's mame (thus merging 
your business standing im his, se to 
speak) and then got divorced and then 
married once more, you would have to 


garet Lane, wh> also seemed to have a 
real grouch against men in general i 
never did kuow how she finally decided 
the question, for before the smoke of 
battle had cleared up another pretty wo- 
man had mounted the platform and was 
hurling at us her views on birth control. 

As I looked around I sew a few mere 
men standinz sheepishly about, and that 
fact steadied me. Not that the ladies 
minded them in the least! They said 
whatever they liked and, indeed, left very 
little unsaid with the greatest apparent 
enjoyment. There were, however, some 
sane and balanced things spoken as op- 
posed to some that were both hysterical 
and ill advised. Fer mstance, the clear 
ringing voice of Laura Garrett—teacher 
of sex hygiene—rose like a bell, warning 
some of the extremists that young people 
would better be taught some of the old- 
fashioned virtues and some sex hygiene 
even at the expense of birth control. Evi- 
dently here was another woman radical 
enough to be conservative in topsy-turvy 
times! 

There now followed little talks on such 
topics as marriage and divorce and the 
rights of married women by Sique Toks- 
vig, wedded wife of Francis Hackett, and 
Anna Strunsky Walling, wedded wife of 
William English Walling. Whatever their 


beliefs before marriage, it is certain that 
they now believed firmly in the rights of 
a little as te technicalities. Just what 
these were I missed, but Mrs. Walling 


disaster of am ofl dag masdern school for 


very young children, whe urged that all 
such children would be better away from 


monogamist.” 


their mothers, (she said she could prove 
this by psycho analysis!) and brought 
up in a sort of big brooder house. At 
this twe or three of the despised con- 
servatives protested with some eloquence 
and received the greatest applause of the 
day, but a boyish looking and clear 
voiced young woman from Australia 
finally settled the matter in a Solomen- 
like way: 

“If some women prefer to make the 


bringing up of their children their pro- 
fession,” she said tolerantly, “we won't 
criticise them. But if you don't care for 
the mothering job and still have brought 
children inte the world, then send ‘em to 
one of the all day schools.” 

After se much more was seitied wf 
ens, but the comsemsus here was that do- 
mestic activities didn't somchow draw 
women nowadays, and certainly didn’t 
stimulate women’s minds. Each speaker 
reported definitely that her experiment 
along the community kitchen line was a 
flat failure. 

This was a genuine disappointment to 
me. (I may as well admit my great in- 
terest in all questions of geod and cheap 
foed.) Unfortunately, I couldn't wait to 
hear Agnes Warbasse talk on “ The Co- 
operative Movement” or Louise Bryant, 
wife of John Reed, who has lately been 
championing the Bolsheviki before the 
Senate committee, on “Soviet Russia.” 
But though I felt sure that each speaker 
would whoop up her subject in great 
form and feared the effect on their fel- 
lowers in the audience, I teok some com- 
fort im the thought of that new-born 

vative-radical ” voice which had 
been heard several times already. 

As I tipped out, Timmins, a mere man, 
emerged from the shadows at the back 
of the room. 

“What does it mean?” I asked. “ Are 
they all being Bolshevized? ” 

“ Cheer up,” he said. “ Don’t you know 
they must have something to speed up 
now the war’s about over?” 

“But they're stirring up a lot of 
trouble and mostly for nothing. Don't 
you think there’s German stuff back of 
it all? -The more discord and fool ideas 
over here all the better for Germany! ” 

“ Nonsense! ” said Timmins. “Let ’em 
have their fun. They adore being an- 
archistic. ‘And couldn’t you see there 
were some levél heads among ’em? ” 

“Not many,” I insisted. “And just 
you look at the whole bunch of speakers. 
With hardly an exception they were pro- 
German, pacifist, Socialist, or I. W. W. 
during the war. What was that Lenine 
said about getting the women sympa- 
thetic to Bolshevism? ” 

“ Nonsense! ” said Timmins again. But 
he looked a little thoughtful. 





Racy Vocabulary of the Airman 


FEW nights ago during a theatre 
intermission a group of aviators 
was swapping stories. One of the 
fliers, a chap apparently of net 

more than 20, who wore on his sleeve the 
markings of an instructor, told this story 


To the uninitiated the disregard of the 


young instructor-flier for the King’ 's Eng- 


he told of taking a kiwee for a ride was 
that he had had a ground or nonflying 
officer with him on the trip. The appli- 


cation of this term te the ground officer . 


was the result of an evident belief on the 
part of the cadet who first used it that 
the kiwee, a worthy member of the bird 
family, was a _nonflier. Bird levers and 
naturalists who wrote to Texas news- 
papers in defense of the kiwee showed 
that quite the contrary was true. Never- 
theless the nickname stuck. 

An airplane was rarely called by its 


rightful name; it was usually a boat, 
ship, bus, er taxi. The wings of an air- 


ride,” in automobile pariance, is a joy- 
tide. - 

Some of the terms at the flying fields’ 
had elastic meanings. An example was 
the term “crash.” A layman would sup- 
pose an airplane which had met with a 
“ crash ” was fit only for the junk heap, 
But such was not always the case. Any 


“To pancake” was to land flat like a 
pancake. It resulted from leveling the 
ship too far above ground. “To zoom” 
was to climb at an extreme angie for a 
short distance and resume a level course 


A ‘lier who presumed to call the con- 
trol lever of an airplane by any other 
terms than joystick or stick would soon 
be corrected by his fellows. 
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Paris Fashions Are Not Always Comfortable. 











- Room Baiting Not Ended in Washington 


ITING continues to be the 

R= amusement, or, more ac- 

— the dire necessity of 

ashingtoa residents. The armi- 

dine eee Eee ae expected to 

bring im its traim an armistice in that 

deadliest of struggies, landlord versus 

reomer, waging most bloodily in our cap- 

ital city. But no real cessation of hestilé- 
tees has occurred. 

Roomers still continue their Pine a 
peal: for shelter and succor. Landlords 
sti condescend to favor at stupendous 
cost with accommodations suited to pris- 
emezs of war a few of the choicest speci- 
mens, those without parasites and board- 
img house broken. The process of selec- 
tiom in Washington is swiftly and surely 
breeding a mouselike and humble type of 
dweller, fitted by his spineless acqui- 
escence in the exactions of the ruling 
class to survive. 

‘The process of the struggle and its re 
salts are clearly reflected im the “ classi- 
fied ad” section of Washington papers. 
I emee had a teacher who asked us im an 
examination to describe the habits and 
castems ef the people of 2 State from a 
perusal of the time tables of the trains 
passing through that State. She held 
that social conditions are most clearly 


reflected when they are unconsciously - 


mirrered, as im.time tables, billboards, 
and advertisements. The “rooms want- 
ea” and “for rent™ colomns in Wash- 
ington are an illustration of the truth of 
eer thesis. 

These show that, before the signing of 
the armistice im that miner trouble with 
Germany, hosts of foreigners were de- 
scending upen Washington, unaware of 


statements of what people of all trades 
and callings, from “war werker” to 
“ quiet Christian gentleman” must have 
by way of house and home—“ large, sun- 
ny rooms required,” “at least eight 


_Tooms and three baths necessary,” and 


“rooms in the exclusive Northwest resi- 
dential district, convenient to clubs 
* * * are used to an atmosphere of 
refinement.” - 
Soon, however, a strange silence “fell 
on the invading hests, a silence echoed in 


tured by the absence of reply from the 
besieged in the neighboring “rooms for 
rent” column. 

Then more timidly the newcomers ven- 
tured out, this time with their best feet 
forward, temptingly. The unconditional 
surrender method was abandoned for se- 
ductive argument, and “ widewer” and 
“ single man ™ played up their réspective 
advantages, sometimes outbid by “ sct- 
tiled, refined woman,” “college graduate 


of refinement,” or “ four cultered young — 


wemen.” 

“Will net some one do their bit by 
renting a lady war worker a small, com- 
fortable room—at $2.50 a week?” pleaded 
one of the strugglers, hoping to substi- 
tute the still small call of patrictism for 
a tribute of cold, hard cash. 

Any one with two small rooms and a 
bath “cam open their doors te this war 
worker without fear that he will intrude 
im amy way on their privacy. AH he 
wants is a place te rest after putting in 
at day aft Gis affien,” medal sgpeee 


dhe. fonnen. of. the cuuniy,.guy- of. spinit,.. Otliann ahamelamby attempted. to: make. 
and confident..of trinewh.. The coleumns.__2 yirtee oftheir handicaps. and boldly. 


of the papers were filled with firm, coo! 


mentioned babies, trusting_to melt the 


heart of some weakling foe. “ Attractive 
quarters will be appreciated even by the 
baby,” lumbly writes an “officer, his 
wife, and their one-year-old daughter.” 


Just a single room. Who has i* 
Seon the war entered a third phase, 





















PARTMENTS are scaree and ex- 
pensive—why not make over an 
old house? That is a question 
which many people are now 

asking themselves, from various points 
of view. And they are answering it in - 
such a way that for apartment houses, 
for private homes. and for two-family 
dwellings the remodeling of old houses 
has become a very popular activity on 
Manhattan Island. 

But a good many people who know 
that old houses are being made over, who 
are vaguely and perhaps wistfully inter- 
ested, are balked by the question of prac- 
tical details. How is it done? Above all, 
what does it cost? 

The renovated houses in East Sixty- 


In fact, says Vincent Pepe, who first 
urged the remodeling of old houses down- 
town, and who, as a real estate agent, 

been in charge of most of it in that 

i the desire to live in a house of 

pwn seems to be reviving, in the 
rhood of Washington Square at 
He has had hundreds of applica- 

for houses, old houses made 


The practical question of method and 
eest was first discussed with Frederick 
Junius Sterner, the architect who start- 
ed the “ block beautiful” on East Nine- 
teenth Street, and has more recently had 


im mind one in which the owner tore 
out the whole interior, and, though he 
spent rather more than the average. in 


rebuilding, made a most interesting 


house of it, practically a William and 
Mary hove. . Several other houses_on 
the block are made with private court- 
yards and an added building in the rear, 
which is connected with the front house 
by cleisters on each side of the court.” 
“How about the older houses down- 
town?” Mr. Sterner was asked. “Say, 
Chariton Street?” — 

“That is a very different matter,” he 
replied. “Those houses are really old. 
When you-go back 100 or 150 years you 


» get a good house. It is not necessary to 


do so much to a house like that.” 
~ Se the inquirer went to Greenwich Vil- 
lage—tiot to the gift shops and the tea 
rooms and the strivings after something 
“ bohemian,” but to the region of beauti- 
ful eld doorways and wrought-iron newel 
ve ce 
and post-Colonial—in which a very new 
New York has set its “Bohemia,” but 
which remains old, and lovely, and indi- 
vidual still. Here a residence section 
that had fallen upon evil days has been 


restored in the last few years, and heve . 


one can now find almost any kind of a 
dwelling, live in any one of a variety of 
abiding places—from a whole house to a 
kitchenless, studio—and pay much or lit- 
tle, according to choice. 

Mr. Pepe’s start in remodeling was 
about four years ago, when he made 
over the house owned by Cleveland Mof- 
fett at 43 West Ninth Street into apart- 


124 Waverley Place Before Remodeling. 


ments of three rooms and bath. The. 


house had brought in about $2,700 a year 
in rent, but it had stood vacant for six 
months when Mr. Pepe took charge of it. 
He spent $8,000 in remodeling ‘and “ re- 


‘storing ” it, put in steam heat, new 


floors, new plumbing, and took out some 


but was able te leave much of 
the ald woodwork in—and rented the _ 


apartments to total$4,300 a year. They 
bring in almost twice that now. 

Not long after that, some people who* 
were interested in the poxsibility of 
“ saving” and “ rehabilitating ’ this old- 
est residence district in the city asked 
Mr. Pepe to make an estimate of the 
entire cost and rents after remodeling 
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_ Making Over Old ‘City Houses 


Solution of Problem of the Modest Apartment Hunters, With. Fi igures, 
Downtown and | on the Upper East Side 


of three houses ‘that had fallen into bad 
condition but were capable of restoration 
The idea at that time was altogether one 
of apartments—it was long before people 
took little houses on Chariton and Van 
Dam Streets. The estimates were a: 
follows: 

1—50 West Twelfth Street; can be 
bought for $19,000; will cost $6.000 to 
remodel; can rent as apartments for 
$3,300. 

2.—124 Waverley Place; can be bought 
for $18,000; remodeled for $8;000, rentet 
as apartments for $3,500. 

3.—108 Washington Place; can b- 
bought for $13,000, remodeled for $4,000. 
rented as apartments for $2,00u. 

All these houses were, of course, rent- 
ing for much lower figures, but when the 
people who had asked for the estimates 

the risk seemed too great for 
expenditure, and the plan fell 
idea was so alluring 


$7,000, and,- with this as a 
starter, bought 50 West Twelfth Street 
himself. 

It was an old brownstone house, used 
as a rooming house, and bringine in 
about $1,500 a year. it needed a tre- 
mendous deal of cleaning, but the wood- 
work was good, and it was well built, 
worth, as a matter of fact, $28,000 in all 
its apparent decay, if it hadn’t been for 
a slump in real estate. The old par- 


titions were taken out, French windows © 


with little gratings put in on the “ par- 
lor floor,” new plumbing, steam heat, 
and electricity installed; but .the beuuti- 
ful old doorway was only painted, the 
front merely cleaned, the good lines of 
the old window frames left unchanged. 
Some of the apartments were rented be- 
fore the remodeling was finished, the 
others as soon as they were placed “on 
the market.” The first year’s rents were 
$3,500; they are between $4500 and 
$4,800 new. 

With 124 Waverley Place it was neces- 
sary to do more work. It was a brick 
house, shabby-looking at best. A pale 
stucco front was put on, a new tiled 
doorway, a studio top floor with a 
sloping tiled roof, and wide new win- 


Waverley Place as It Is Today. 


An Old Twelfth Street House 
“ Restored.” 

dows, with balconies for plants. But, 
with all the interior alterations and mod- 
ernizations, it came within the estimate, 
and, with the addition of a story-and-a- 
half studio building put up in the yard 
at-an extra cost of $2.500, brought in 
$4,300 in rents. 

Both these houses were on the “ good” 
side—the Fifth Avenue side—of Sixth 
Avenue. When, emboldened by the suc- 
cess of these renovations, the agent 
suggested that the same thing be done 
with the house he had investigated at 108 
Washington Place, he could find no buy- 
er who would run the risk of the Sixth 
Avenue “dead line.” And that was less 
than three years ago! He bought the 
house himself, restored the old brick 
front, kept the iron newel post, followed 
somewhat the plan of facade of the Wa- 
verley Place house, except that brick was 
used instead of stucco, and made the old 
dwelling look “Colonial” and beautiful 
at his original estimate. 

It was about two years ago that William 
Sleane Coffin, who knew Chariton Street 
and believed it te be worth saving, 


‘ bought fourteen old houses on the “ pict- 


uresque ” block there and had them made 
over—less “ remodeled ” than “ restored.” 


three-story houses; and the top floors 
are made into kitchenette apartments 
ich rent for about $50 a month. 
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at 145 West Fourth Street was bought 

im’ 1917 for $10,000, and remodeled for 
$6,000, in spite of the fact that it was in 
appallingly bad condition * throughout. 
On the “ parlor floor” of that house is 
an eld marble mantel that must have 
cost from $700 to $1,000; this was a very 
rich mansion something over a century 
ago. , 

The top floor of that house offers. an 
interesting example of remodeling. In 
the studio the owner saved from $400 t» 
$500 by finishing the walls in rough 
plaster and building the immense fire- 
place of common brick. “ Pressed brick ” 
and smooth walls would have cost twice 
as much and been neither so suitable nor 
so charming. In remodeling an old house 
the owner is obliged to spend about $300 
te put in a bathroom—but 2 plain brick 
fireplace at $40 is better than a “ fin- 
ished ” brick at $75. 

It may also be suggested that one can 
put green shutters on an old brick house 
for about $75, and that a bay window, 
big enough to give something of the ad- 
vantage ef a sum parior, can be “ built 
on ” for about $150. 

Im many parts of the city one can buy 
property now for considerably less than 
it cost a few years ago. Colin M. Eadie, 
a real estate dealer in Chelsea, exp! 
the depreciation as the result of infla- 
tion and the heavy mortgaging ¢f prop- 
erty. 


make from 15 te 20 per cent. om one’s in- 


vestment.” 


This depreciation has not taken place, 
real estate people explain, in Chelsea, 
where property values have remained 
fairly stable for the last decade, or m 














top fleor. You could get the house for The larger houses im Chelsea range in 
price from $12,000 to $20,000. There 
are several houses on West Twenty-first 
Street, on the north side of Chelses 
Square, that are valued at $12,000, and 


$12,000, do-it over for $5,000, and rent 
two two-room-and-bath apartments for 
$50 each. At that rate, the property 
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Said Mr. Eadie: “Suppose you took should be easy enough, with such a $17,- 
a three-story house, made it over with 000 investment, to rent a floor for $800 
all modern improvements, and rented the 


a@ year. 


divided by floors with the owner living 
in most of the house. Alterations, which 


compliance with the law is | 
there is sufficient demand for 


may be supplied with a kitchenette. 


To Educate Foreign Colonies Out of Existence 


An Americanized Writer Suggests the College in a Small Town as the Best Medium for, 
Assimilating Aliens and Would Make National Fund a Roosevelt Memorial 


By M. E. RAVAGE, 
Author of “ An American in the Making.” 
problem of the immigrant with 
a deep and curious conviction 
that there is some royal read to 
its solution. Because I once told the 
story of how a newcomer was turned 
imto an American I have been asked 
over and over again to offer my experi- 
ences as some.sure and guaranteed way 
of dealing with other newcomers. And 
syet the most obvious deduction from my 
story amd my experiences—since the 
twe are the same thing—is that there is 
no single and infallible path to the de- 


distribution of citizens’ papers, will not 
make Americans, as, I presume, our ex- 
periences im the last four years may in 
part demonstrate. We are accustomed 
te speak loosely of the foreigner “ in our 
midst.” “But if we are to make our ef- 
ferts at assimilation te any degree fruit- 
fal, we aust endeavor te bring the im- 
migrant little by little and in real fact 
imto our midst. We must bring him into 


Right here the reader no doubt will 
say: “Well, there is no objection to 
anybody’s -deing exactly what you did. 
There is no law against any east sider 
going to some small-town college in the 
Middle West.” 


I feel, therefore, that it is the duty of 
America to herself to see that - these 


an immigrant (that immigrant being 
myself) dropped into the turmoil and 
the disillusiens of America represented 
by New York’s east side. For half a 


be sure, of a kind, but I noticed that my 
fellow-students seldom failed to prick 
up their ears when I opened my mouth. 
Missouri had a language, a manner, an 
air, all of its own. There was a particu- 
lar and quite definite Missouri way of 
greeting your neighbor on the street; of 
opening a conversation with him at table; 
of handling the divers and sundry dining 
implements. One must know that con- 
versation about literature, foreign af- 
fairs, economics, and all the other things 
that were the busines of the classroom, 
were “shop talk,” “highbrow stuff,” 
and, therefore, taboo in social circles. 
One must learn that the only subjects 
proper for a gentleman to discuss at the 
dinner table, or when taking a girl to 
church, are college and professional 
athletics. . ¢ 

And by the end of a year or so, one 
discovered that he had got something al-. 
tegether different from what he had 
started out te do. It took me exactly 


to get was but a detail in the vastly big- 
I was getting; and that this broader edu- 
cation was coming not at all from col- 


Now the moral of this story, which 
lies right on the surface and can be got 
by anybody who cares to get it, is that 
Americanization is, on the one hand, 


provided, if 
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Karolyi, Democrat, Not Bolshevist 
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‘Friends of the Hungarian Leader Do Not Believe He Has Any Real Svmpathy 
' With the Reds of Russia 
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it 
“was during these visits, of course, that 


he became so well known among Hun- 
frankly astonished when they came in 
contact with his personality.. And it was 
after that that he worked out the detail= 
of the plan. for “free Hungary ”—e- 
Hungary, as his co-workers say, “Amer- 
icanized.” 

Years ago, as an idle young man—the 
richest man in Hungury—Count Karolyi 
had visited the United States and had a 
very delightfal time. But he had been 
merely a wealthy traveler then, spending - 
some weeks of playtime in a gay and 
hospitable country. When, as a rich man 
and a member of a very old and dis- 
tinguished family, he took a seat in Par- 
liament, he began seriously to study -pali- 
ties, and became the liberal thinker that 
he has been, now, for years back. He 
began to work and plan, not only to free 
his country from Hapsburg rule, but to - 
free the people of Hungary from all in- 
dividual injustice and tyranny; he be- 
came, not a Socialist, but a man of deep 


‘ social interests, a social progressive and 


democrat. 

When he came back to America, in 
April, 1914, he came back as a worker. 
He had nothing to do with “society” 


questions about how things were done in 
America. 





“ © Underwood 4 Underwoort 
Count Michael Karolyi. 


home with them to dinner to converse 
still more. 

He was constantly in touch with the 
workers in this country. He came over 


Hungary. 

He landed for his second visit on July 
4, accompanied by five Parliamentarians, 
one of whom—M. Kunfi—wazs a Social- 
ist. They went from city to city, arous- 
ing people of Hungarian birth or de- 
scent to -aid in the movement -to free 


in the army. But lie did not get a com- 


clare that this was none of Hungary’s 
war, and that the thing for his country 


He called it “a peace of understanding.” 
He had always far more sympathy with 
the Entente than with Germany. He 
always urging “real negotiations ” 
the Entente. And he resented Ger- 
domination of his own country, even 
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play Germany’s game. 


thusiasm of the Hungarians here for the 
independence of the country of their 
birth, and in getting both moral and ma- 
terial aid from them; he saw the spirit 
of democracy at work in America. He 
and he took back with him to Europe the 
idea of really ‘ Americanizing ’ Hungary. 
Ido not mean that in the sense of using 
the English language, of course, but in 
sense of imbuing the Hungarian 
lation with American ideals and the 
of democracy. 


F 


tf 


“Then, too, by the organization which” 


he began to build up at that time, he— 


I should not say that that fact 
Was responsible for the revolution, but 


it undoubtedly helped to make it sue- 
cessful. , 


“Count Karolyi himself has been 


"thoroughly in sympathy with the En- 


tente’s aims, especially with the fourteen 
points as set forth by President Wilson,” 
his friend continued. “In particular has 
he believed in the principle of self-deter- 
mination. In every speech he has made 
he has.shown that. He shares President 
Wilson’s views, and he admires .and be- 
lieves in President Wilson as a man— 
there is no American who admires him 
more. My own opinion is that he still 
trusts President Wilson and America— 
the country’s love of justice and the 
ideals the President has expressed. 
“When he was named Provisional 
President of Hungary he began immedi- 


they ate reforms. Not only did he change the 


Government and give all] nationalitiex 
egual rights; he made a new daw taking 
land away from the Bishops and the 
nobles in such large quantities that every 
peasant could have some land of his own. 
He set out to prove that Hungary was 
capable of carrying out the Entente’s 
principles. worthily Naturally he be- 
lieved that- when the Entente nations 
saw that ‘he had really reformed the 
country and made it a real democracy, 
they would not touch Hungary’s terri- 
tory. He thought that Hungarian de- 
mocracy would itself assure Hungarian 

“Instead of that, Hungarian territory 
was occupied by the forces of Rumania, 
Serbia; and Czechoslovakia. The lines of 
demarkation as drawn by the terms of 
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viki. We think that he, too, is desperate 
because of the cohtinued. occupation of 
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Ballet Girls as Subjooes for the Artist’ S Brush 


Louis Kronberg, Who Paints Them. Tells of 


Change From the Puritanic Public 
Attitude Toward the Work 


of ballet girls, has developed 
something new in studio fixtures. 
He found that for his work he needed 
a stage permanently at~ his .com- 


[pi tate ete tas teres 


mand to get'the effects of action, light- 


ing, and composition; and he has had 
built 2 little portable stage, of the pro- 
portions of the real stage in 2 Boston 
theatre; With little wings at the right 
and left, and the stage boxes on either 
side. 

For this little stage he has molded 
puppets and dressed ther in the colors 
of the ballet girls who appear in his 
pictures. With the puppets he gets the 
positions of his dancers, the pose, and the 
entire composition of 2 picture. The 
stage also serves ass background when 
needed. 

Mr. Kronberg, while in New York dar- 
iug a recent exhibition of his work, told 
of his first painting the ballet girl when 

_ ghe was hardly considered as a proper 
person as a work of art. 

“4 had been painting ballet girls for 
seven or eignt years before I ever heard 
of Dewas, the French painter,” said Mr. 
Kronberg. “1 had taken a medal with 
one of my pictures in Boston and it was 
sold to the Pennsytvania Academy when 
i went abroad, heard of his work, went 
to see some of it in one of the Paris 
galleries, and got a letter’ of introdvue- 
tion. It was really Sargent who started 
me to painting ballet girls with ‘his 
picture of the Spanish dancer, “El Jalo,’ 


ah Se Se cee 
John L. Gardnor. 
“Bat im those days enkie siniinale. 
buy pictures of ballet ‘girls. They had 
Puritenical ideas and they thought the 
Mallet gitl was a sort of chorus. girl. 
While Degas tad 
actual work, he made the si t of the 
dancer popular, and with his su and 
the high prices brought by his pictures 
he raised the standards over here. One 
of bis: paintings sold for $100/000 dering 
his lifetime. 

“ Degas is @ great artist and a great 
psychologist. It ie nothing to me that 
the ballet girl can bend her leg backward 


or that she is supposed to five on $3 


a= week, The ballet girl ip this country 
is_ different person from the ballet 
girl of France. Degas, if he had lived 
here, would not have painted the girls 
he did. % 

“You must know the country te know 
the girl. The ballet girl bere tries to 
make herself look beautiful. . That is the 
way I paint her—as a beautiful flower. 
“The Russian ballet, I think, had mech 
te do with making people over here un- 
derstand that a ballet girl was not a 
kind of chorus girl. They could see that 
dancing was an art. They recognized 
Paviowa as an artist and actress. The 
ballet girl, especially on ‘the other side, 


is a hard. worker. Here the ballet girl - 


must work, too, and she must economize 
her forces. She cannot be very frivolous 
if ghe is to keep fit. Some of the nicest 


Unscrambling the 


is that the Tyro- 


licia Poles and Ruthenians have already 
come to blows. Westward the Poles and 


A part of Northwestern Hungary is also 
expected to~be included in the new 
State, and it is reported that the boun- 
dary as drawn to the east makes Press- 
burgon the Danube a Czechoslovak city. 

In Silesia, where the rich coal fields 
about Teschen are in dispute between 
Czechoslovaks and Poles, the Peace Coa- 


Another desire of the Czechoslovaks ix 
voiced in the discussion of a “corridor 
southward.” Some Czecheslovak opinion 
is strongly in favor of the grant, by some 
arrangement or othef, of a strip of land 
south acress Austria or Hungary to give 


no influence upon my 





Little Portable Stage Used by Louis‘Kronberg, Painter of Ballet Girls 


~ 


girls I have ever known were ballet girls. 
“In France the mothers take their 


children to the opera school and they. 


work all-day and dance at night and per- 
haps receive 40 cents for it. Each one 
in working te te a premiére danseuse. 
work is recognized as she improves and 
she is placed in the ballet according to 
her proficiency. Then, as it is a national 
school, when she is too old to dance she 
is pensioned. 

“ Here, where there is no school, the 
work is taken more casually, and a bal- 
let girl knows that as she grows older 


thefe is nothing for her but to be pushed . 


I presume, too, that the girls 


aside. 


-over here are chosen more for their looks 
than for their ability to dance. But they 
must work, and they are a very goo? 
class of girls, American and English.” 
One of Mr. Kronberg’s most attractive 
pictures is at the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, in this city, “The Pink Sash.” 
It shows a bailet girl in white standing 
before a mirror while a little old lady in 
gtay, wearing 2 shaw! and a yellow bon- 


net, is tying her pink sash. The little 
old woman is one of the @rtist’s models — 


for pictures which form a definite con- 


Hapsburg Empire 


access to the Adriatic. One detailed plan 
which has been talked of in some quar- 
ters is of a grant to be made jointly to 


Czechoslovakia and Jugoslavia, by which, . 


stretching south from the neighborhood 
of Pressburg, where their territories will 


traffic could move from Prague to the 
southern sea over Slav lands. 
Beginning with the Adriatic shore of 
Croatia, the. Hungarian lands lost by the 
kingdom will sweep in a broad band 


_ tcross the south and east of the former 


kingdom, cutting it almost in half. Over 
to the northwest is the district that is 
claimed by the Czechoslovaks. The area 
of Croatia and Slavonia alone is 16,425. 
square miles. The Banat is one of the 
mest fertile districts 
Transylvania is rich in both agriculture 
and mines. 

Austria will shrink to a fraction of its 
fermer size. Looking for the new 


Austria, which may or may not continue- 


in separate existence, one finds thet 
Austria -will probably retain not only 
the ancient little Archduchy of Aus- 
tria, {comprising Upper Austria, Lower 
Austria, and Salzburg,) but. also Styria, 
at least part of Carniola, and part of the 
Tyrol. Even of these only the Archduchy 
of Austria has not been made the object 


parely agricultural of the former em- 
pire’s crownlands. Bohemia, with an 
area of over 20,000 square miles and a 
population by the 1910 census of nearly 
7,000,000, is almost as big; and in mining 
Bohemia stands first among Austrian 
domains. The annual output of gold and 
silver, coal and iron, from this rich 


of Hungary.- 





tion of Austria, the Hungarians about 
half that of Hungary. In addition there 
were almost 2,000,000 Germans in Hun- 


Slovak population under the Austrian 
crown at that census (the peoples who 


There were nearly 3,000,000 Ru- 
manians in Hungary, and 750,000 in 
Austria. The Serbians and Croatians in 
the monarchy numbered almost 1,500,000 
exclusive of Croatia -and Slavonia, where 
they formed over 97 per cent. of a popu- 
lation of 2,621,954. Then there were 
about 5,000,000 Poles, 1,250,000 Slovenes, 
and more than 3,500,000 Ruthenians. 

These figures made. the partition of 
the Dual Monarchy necessary; but there 
are many places where their distribution 


is uneven. That is what makes the par- 


tition so difficult. 

























































































~The Third Sex in Industry 


American Observer’s View of a Movement Well Defined in England, 
in Which Women Seek Special Conditions and Favors . 


OW comes the third sex in indus- 
try, formed of women workers 
who, like the militant suffragists, 


regard their interests as dis- - 
tinet from those . en workers, and re- 
quiring an organ) on or union separate 
from the men’s. 


In Engiand- this movement is vlready 
well defined, and is represented by the 
Women’s Industrie} Union under the 
leadership of Lady Rhondda. The mem- 
bers are referred to as the third sex, 
though they, like the milit=nt suffragists, 
-epudiate any such designation. In Eng- 
land much bitterness and strite have been 
eaused by the new organization, but its 
appearance there at this time is con- 
sidered to have some extenuating cireum- 
stances. : 

The war drew many women into the 
industries. It was their he=rty co-opera- 
tion during this period that was t'.e main 
factor, it is asserted, in winning for them 
the suffrage. This is a point made by 
those who contend that ext-eme militant 
methods haye never advanced women 
toward the attainment of their aim. But 
the counsel of continued co-operation 
with men workers in the trying period 


through the Women’s Industrial Union. 
Unusual conditions, it is fair te say, 
surrounded some of the women who 
joined this movement. By the loss ef their 
husbands in the war they had become the 
heads of families, and the fight for con- 
tinued employment at the highest possi- 
ble wages was seen to be a first neces- 
sity, with what they considered.to be a 
first call over men upon whom no one 
was dependent. _ 

What in Great Britain is called the 
third sex in industry made its American 
appearance in the dispute over the rights 
of women street car conductors in Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Several suffrage associa- 
tions, notably in Ohio and Massaehusetts, 
have been holding protest meetings in 
favor of the women conductors, and it is 
asserted that the same exclusive appeal 
of women for women which was made 
in England is now being presented in this 
country. - Unless checked in the begin- 
ning, much bitterness among men and 
women workers is expected to ensue, with 
much loss to the general cause of labor. 
Women had not been employed on Cleve- 
land street cars prior te the war. The 


Bad feeling resulted among the men 
employes, who feared the effect this move 
would have on trade union policies and 
standards. Later this feeling was ag- 
gravated by what were said to be dis 
criminations in favor of the women con- 
ductors. The company stated that women 


were being sought because there were — 


not enough men available to run the cars 
to be untrue. - 

“The. Federal Department of 
sent two investigators of the Investiga- 
tion Service to Cleveland to determine 
whether or not sufficient men were 
available for conductors. The result of 
the investigation was against the com- 
pany; atcording to its own bvoks, the in- 
vestigators reported, the company’s em- 
ployment agency -had hired 1,142 men 
and had lost 1,272 men, of which 908 
quit, 191 were «tischarged, 13 died, 2 
were prometcd, and but 159 joined the 
United - States forces. Later the War 
Labor Board made a decision that women 
conductors were not necessary in Cleve- 
land because men were returning from 
the front, but an extension of time was 
allowed the company to held its women 
conductors on duty. 

Later the War Labor Board granted a 
rehearing of the case. Soon after the con- 


troversy reacled an acute stage women 
suffrage associations stepped in with 
protests over what they termed the great 
injustice threatened the women conduc- 
tors. On the other hand, labor repre- 
sentatives. assert that if the position 
taken by the women conductors ana their 
supporters is sustained a great injustice 
will be done them, and a blow struck at 
the strength of their r 
Chief of the Investigation Serviec of the 
Department of Labor, which sent the 
4wo inspectors to Cleve’and, said im 
Washington the other day: 

“The course of the women’s suffrage 
associations in making protests before 
they knew what they were protesting 
about—for no hearing had then been held 
on the women’s case and facts were not 
known—is te be condemned, for the effect 
of the protests is to stir up strife between 
men and women workers. 

“If ‘the movement succeeded and 2 
separate organization for women work- 
ers were formed in this country, it would 
mean another division in the ranks of 
labor, with men and women arrayed 


Jagainst each other for the benefit of the 


enfployers, who could play one off 
against the other. From that would come 
a lowering of standards and a weaken- 
ing in other ways of the unions, which 
have required years and years iv build 
up. The men conductors in Cleveland 
asserted that the real. reason the com- 
pany desired women conductors wis that 
they were not well versed in trade union- 
ism and’ would prove more tractable. 

“In a word, the men conductors saw 
in the move an effort to weaken their 
union; before the women conauctors 





were taken on the men employes wanted 
to thrash out the consequences with the 
company, but this was refused. 


“If the women were successful as a 


“] think women workers generally 
realize the wisdom and fairness of this. 
That is why the untimely interference in 
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Mies Gertrude Barnum. 


“Some might blame the Cleveland men 
conductors. But there are many ques- 
tions that need to be thrashed out first; 
first, as to whether: this is a suitable 
employment for women; that touches the 
men conductors in a practical way which 
outsiders could not realize. The men out 
of their earnings, not large, have created 
a sick benefit fund and strike funds, in 
which any member of the union shares. 
But if such work as closing the heavy 
doors of the large cars in use today 
should turn out to be too heavy for 
women, or long hours on their feet in 
the crowded cars on night runs prove too 
much of a strain, then they frequently 
would be incapacitated and would draw 
on the sick fund much oftener than the 
men. Even if the men desired to extend 
this privilege in greater degree to the 
women they cannot afford it at present 
wages. The men conductors have 
thought, too, that women serving as 
street car conductors was more or less 
a war fad, only temporary, and that if 
received in the unions they would only 
* muss things up’ and then get out. , 
“When I say that men and women 
workers should be on the same footing, 
without any distinction as to sex, I do 
not mean that where there are health 
risks peculiar to women they should not 
be taken into consideration. They should. 
Before a woman is taken into a new in- 
dustry her permanent fitness should be 
thoroughly investigated and determined. 
After that co-education and co-operation 
should be the rule for men and women 
workers. We have many illustrationd 
of that kind of co-operation, where men 
and women join hands for the advance- 
ment of the general cause of labor. One 
is the -Amalgamated’ Association of 
Street and Electric Railway Employes, 
an international organization. This asso- 
ciation made a fight for the right of the 
women employes of the companies, used 
at ticket choppers, to organize, and since 
then have made other fights for the im- 
provement of the conditions of the 
women workers.” 

“ What do you understand as the third 
sex in industry?” was asked. 


sphere is the home, and from ‘the co- 
educationalists in labor who believe that 
women should receive labor education 

men and should co-operate with men 
in raising the working standards of beth 

and women. This third grcup, the 
so-called third sex in industry, has lost 
faith in a chance to improve the condi- 
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Copenhagen a Contender for Baltic Supremacy 


Danish Capital Hopes to Supplant Hamburg, Shipping Centre of German Commercial. 
Domination in That Region—Free Port Expanded and Improved — 


of business men assumed control. The 
financier supplanted the producer. 
Denmark's financial system was; even 
before the war, sound. Her methods for 
mobilizing her credits had long been ac- 
cepted by the financial world. Old 
banks expanded, and new banks came 
inte existence. It is reported that de- 
posits grew to almost four times their 
pre-war amount. Insurance records of 
old Denmark were shattered in a man- 


ner that never had been thought pos- 
sible; for Copenhagen became the ‘place 
in which American and‘ European insur- 
ance companies placed their reinsurance, 
&@ business which had once gone to the 
Central Powers. 

On the heels of this increased financial 
power came a positive assertion of initi- 


1916 to compile information 
foreign trade and to invest capital in 


firms’ engaged in foreign trade; This 
organization has, so far, succeeded in as- 


1917, which differs from the Transat- 
lantic Company only in that it is con- 
cerned chiefly with Russia and South 


ee eat eee eee 


the free port has been the founda- 
of the confidence upon which they 
have placed their hopes. Their confi- 
dence in Copenhagen’s free port has not 
been lessened by the constant warnings 
that Sweden and Norway will not stand 
with folded arms while Denmark at- 





Dane knows that more cities of Scan- 
dinavia will be needed. to handle the 
enormous resulting traffic, yet*he is well 
aware of the fact that the geographical 
position. of either Ma!mé or Gothenburg 
is not as tavereble as that of Copen- 
hagen. 

Norway’s claims do not loom large, for 
Bergen and Christiania cannot be placed 
in the same category with Gothenburg or 
Malmé. Bergen is fairly disconnected 
from the rest of the world. Situated 
among the mountains, its only connec- 
tion with:an important point in’ Norway 
is a single track railway to Christiania. 
Christiania’s free harbor, because of its 
foggy and winding entrance, would be 


of service only a few months of the Win- 
ter season. 

The port of Copenhagen has been free 
for more than. twenty-five years. For 
a period of years it ‘was not improved, 
but during the war changes have been 
made and a real development has taken 
place. It has been estimated that more 
than $10,000,000 has been spent thus. Its 
tonnage capacity, reported to be 1,600,- 
000, has been pronounced as inadequate 
‘forthe traffic which Copenhagen may 
expect. This condition; however, may be 
easily overcome, since the free_port, be- 


Shipping at Copenhagen. 


ing north of the city, is at a point where 
it may be enlarged to twice its present 
capacity, The opportunity for develop- 
ment is not limited. to the northern 
neighborhood of the city; for recently all 
of the unused land at the southern end 
of Copenhagen was purchased by two 
Danish comparies, who intend to erect 
factories, assembling plants, and ware- 
houses at that point. It is interesting 
to recall rumors printed in Danish papers 
that this move was made in order to 
counteract the efforts of German capital- 
ists, who planned to purchase-this land. 
The free port is a semi-official insti- 
tution, ard is in close connection with 
the Danish Customs Department. in- 
fact, it is an agency of that-department. 
Like all other free ports, it offers cer- 
tain advantages te the foreign manufac- 
turer. Goods may be stored in its build- 
ings free of duty for any length of time. 
Thus the privilege is afforded to the 
Baltic distributer of having a convenient 
storehouse for his goods, which may ac- 
cumulate during a slack season. When 
the demand becomes heavy, the Baltic 
trader is in a position to meet the wants 
of his customers*immediately. The car- 
goes of oceangoing vessels may be un- 
loaded. at Copenhagen and distributed in 
the Baltic regions by the smaller steam- 
ers which call at the less important Bal- 
tic ports.. These steamers would return 
to Copenhagen with the exports of the 
Ba'tic. regions, which would form the re- 
turn cargo of the oceangoing vessels. 
The convenience which the Copenhagen 
free port affords the foreign manufac- 
turer is net confined to the Baltic ter- 
ritory alone; for Copenhagen may -well 
take Hamburg’s place for all, Europe. 
As Hamburg was at one time so Copen- 


hagen is now a terminus for many ships — 


calling at all ports-of the world, and 
chiefly at European ports. Hence it of- 
fers the same service that Hamburg did 
in former years, that is, quick and cheap . 
transshipment of goods, when the de- 
mard is heavy, to all la AE European 
ports. 

If Copenhagen should score this latter 
victory over Hamburg, there are some 
who believe that its free port would not 
be sufficient to enable it to realize per- 
manently the fruits of the victory. But 


_ 


the ‘entire ‘island of Sjgelland can be 


used.as a storehouse and asa harbor. 


A foreign manufacturer ‘interested in the 
free port of Copenhagen. will 4ind nu- 


tablishments part of the free port, if-the . 
business involved wad on a. sufficient - 
scale, is the opinion of one well informed ° 


on questions of the Copenhagen ‘port. 


While the Danes believe that an_offi- 
cial economic boycott of Germany by the 





Allies would aid Copenhagen in its strug- 
gle with Hamburg, yet they do not wish 
Copenhagen to be chosen because, after 
Hamburg, it is the next best choice, but 
because it is logically the’ best choice. 
They show that support of Hamburg and 
neglect of Copenhagen by the Allies 
means a gradual drifting back to the 
days before the war, when, with the aid 
of ports such as Hamburg, Germany was 
slowly creating-a vast contiguous eco- 
nomic empire composed of Norway, Swe- 
den, Denmark, and Russia. They believe 
that the commercial future of the Allies, 
particularly of America and England, in 
the Baltic territery depends upon the 
choice between Copenhagen and Ham- 
burg. Copenhagen is prepared. 


Rat Hunting in Guam 


ROM September, 1916, up to and in- 

cluding Oct. 12, 1918, 1,466,686 rats 

and 47,730 iguanas were destroyed 
on. the Island of Guam at a total cost 
to the Island Government of $35,329.95, 
according to The Guam News Letter.- 


The Governor says in his annual re- - 


port for 1918: 

“The number of rat bist ds con- 
tinually on the increase, but the average 
weekly catch keeps about the same, in- 
dicating that-the quarry is harder and 
harder to catch. The bounty has been 
2 cents a head most of the time. When 
the number slackens_ it is increased tém- 

porarily to 3 cents, to add a small stimu- 
lus, which brings the number up again. 
When it is once possible to increase the 
bounty, and keep increasing it, the cam- 
paign will be won. There is no intention 
of abandoning it.” 

It is a picturesque sight to watch the 
native children turn in their rat heads 
for coupons. The children file into the 
jail up to a native and spread their 
quarry on the cement floor. The old na- 
tive in a droning voice counts the heads 
as he segregates them: “ Uno, dos, tres, 
cuatro,” then scoops them into a barrel 
to be- taken to the incinerator. The au- 
thorities have found that they have to 
burn the heads to prevent the natives 
from visiting the dump and turning in 
the heads for a second bounty. 
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comfortable com- little to the vivacity of his color and the 
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public in this case will ask why. There regions closest to the European source 
are many nice paintings on the walls of _ of our cosmopolitan population. He 


ladies who have pleasanter expressions ‘never has changed his point of view or 


the ignorant and initiated alike are 


Art at Home and Abroad 
of the National Academy prob- giad to listen to him And that is suf- 


OST of the pictures receiving well and with such = manly accent that 
prizes im this year’s ith 


“Louine,” by Malcolm Parcell. (Winner of the Saltus Geld Medal for Merit.) 
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was bestowed the thousand-dellar Alt- 


man Prise, will dwell upen those features 


in the picture that speak a familiar lan- 
guage. It will see a road that runs into 
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By WILLIAM ELLIOT GRIFFIS. 

HE Swiss city by the lake of 

Geneya and within sight of Mont 

Blane maintains its record as a 
schools of the nations. At the foot 
ef the old ramparts of 1543 there 
has just been completed the noblest of 
all the memorials of the Reformation 
yet upreared. In the form of a series 
of mural sculptures, it stretches along 
the Promenade de les Bastions, fronting 
ene of Geneva’s famous parks. 

In itself it 1s a book of history in 
stone. It portrays, in figures of heroic 
size, the leading personages and the chief 
events of that mighty movement of the 
human mind out of which grew the pub- 
lic school system, modern democracy, and 
the age of science. Through the disper- 
sion of the Greek scholars from Con- 
stantinople, bearing the original docu- 
ments of the Christian faith, the Renais- 
sance was quickened and culture brought 
to the masses. The logic of events ele- 
vated Engiand to the status of a world 
power, and the voyage of the Mayflower 
and the growth of the United States thus 
‘were made possible. 
fame as the citadel of the solid scholar- 
ship of the Reformation, became - under 

im a theocratic municipal republic. 
It is now a cosmopolitan city, living up 
to its motto, Post tencbras tux. The 
successors of Calvin still held tenacious- 
ly to the ethical core and the philosophy 


But the very men who reared this splen- 
did work of art have placed a monument 
ever the ashes of Servetus. In likewise 
honoring Calvin they have chiseled in 


stone their regret that he and ether men, _ 


in the name of God, once thought it 
mecessary to burn each other because 
of differences in speculative opinions. On 
a beautiful island im the lake rises a 


monument siss to Jean Jacques Rews- 


ecau. ; 

Naturally it is that line of develop- 
ment in the Reformation which centres 
in Calvin as the leading spirit, and in 


Geneva as the citadel, that this contem- 
poraneous memorial has been laid; for 
Luther has .his mighty monument at 
Worms in Germany. Yet the new me- 
morial is not merely of local interest 
or import. It is of international sig- 
nificance, because it shows the influence 
and outworking, in many countries, of 
the recovery, in the sixteenth century, of 
ancient truths. . 

Following the spirit of conciliation 
characteristic of the Genevans, all sub- 
jects of a polemic or controversial na- 
ture have been avoided, all disputes, con- 
flicts, battles, and persecutions. The em- 
phasis is laid on actual history and upon 
memorable facts, upon the growth of re- 
ligious peace and of social progress and 
of freedom of conscience. 

The American tourist, reader, or stu- 
dent appreheads fully this provision of 
the projectors, when he notices the mo- 
tive in the particular case of the Pilgrim 
Fathers of New Engiand. It is not their 
sufferings or ill-treatment but the con- 
structive work 4lone by them that is 
shown. 

In the cabin of the Mayflewer, by ex- 


- 


se rich im statues, texts, inscriptions, 
and symbois, it is hoped-that the names 
or effigies of Wyckliffe, Huss, and Val- 
do, forerunners of Calvin and his fqllow- 
workers, Lather, Zwingli, Cranmer, &c., 
may yet find representation there. The 
total cost approaches $200,000, of which 
Geneva contributed nearly one-half. 
When the project was first set forth in 
1909, a large committee in the Unitei 
States, headed by Theodore Roosevelt, 
promised aid; but, owing to the death of 
many of the active workers, the oncom- 
ing of the great world war, and perhaps 
the large size of the committee—as we 
view it from Clemenceau’s recent utter- 
been only $1,300. The work, artistical- 
ly, is the result of the zealous co-opera- 
tion of Swiss and French artists, sculp- 
tors, and architects. 

To the varied attractions of the city 
of Calvin and Rousseau, in which were 
bern or nourished so many great ideas, 
including the Red Cross Society, is now 
added a unique magnet to the passing 
tourist and te the thoughtful student, 
whether his predominant interest be his- 
tery, religion, philesephy, or art. Even 
these whe like to ignore the past, or 
are hestile te it, will view with imterest 





History of the Reformation Written in Stone 


Geneva, Switzerland, Completes a Memorial Sculpture Showing the Chief Figures and- Events 
of the Spiritual and Political Renaissance : 


burg, and Roger Williams. The histor- 





( Continued frem Page 2) 

these men and officers who died during 
the taking of St. Juvin and Hill 182 did 
no more than any others to win the war, 
but through their deaths we crossed the 
Aire River, and the boche was obliged._to 
fall back to the Meuse. It was then that 
we knew we would be in Germany before 
Christmas—it was there that the break 
came. 


preparing for the push to the Meuse. 
We started almost exactly where we had 
left off. We crossed the Meuse on the 
night of the 6th, and held that position, 
under the beche’s nose, until the armi- 
stice went into effect. No fear about 
his not being licked—but the disappoimt- 
ment of not getting to Berlin! 

“ Personally, the war has brought me 
a knowledge of men and things, and of 
what men think without their saying 
anything. It. has brought me a greater 
leve for my country and the satisfaction 
of doing my job well. I am going to stop 
before I spoil it. No, I don’t want to 
stay in the army. I’m through.” 

In another letter Captain Ellsworth 
said: 
“ The 77th Division was the first to at- 





Captain Bradford Ellsworth, Intelli- 
gence Officer, 306th Infantry. 
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Pm here to tell the world or any one else 
who cares to listen that it is some di- 


vision. We are proud of the little shield 


on our letter paper, the charging soldier 
and the motto ‘Suivez Moi!” It was 
made for us at Camp Upton, but I never 
would use it until now. Now it means 


306th. 

“The war is over, and neither bullets 

nor cooties finished me, and both 
The cooties did an 


bath in my rubber tub when I want it, 
pajamas, bed and all the comforts. The 


To Educate Foreign Colonies Out of Existence 


( Continued from Page 7 ) 


taking out citizenship papers, and, on 
the other, that the immigrant is not to 
be Americanized by having him listen to 
speeches. Necessity, it is said, is the 


formation, of outlook and manner of life, 
they must take steps to place the immi- 
grant in such an environment that he 
will have no choice but te adopt the man- 
ner and the mode of thought, and live 
the life, of America. 

At this point let me say as emphati- 
eally as I know how that there is nothing 


ance, and to censure him about his slow- 


ness in readjusting himself, is puerile 
and futile. 
Americans who have read my story 


* flatter me by saying that Missouri has 


made mi into the kind of an American 
they want all young neweomers to be- 
come. If there is something more in this 
than pleasant personal compliment, it is 
in the power of the country to multiply 
my experience by the thousands each 
year. What I have in mind is net in 
the least revolutionary. There are at 
least two precedents for my suggestion. 
It is only a few months ago that the 
Congress of the United States appro- 
priated an enormous sum of money for 
the training of young men in the colleges 
of the country to be officers in our army 
and navy. And it is only half a year 
ago that the United States Government 
imvited several seores of French young 
women to come to America and be edu- 
cated at American colleges, at our ex- 
pense, in the interest of lasting friend- 
ship and mutual understanding between 
the two republics. Both of these un- 
dertakings show splendid vision, but’ I 
cannot escape the feeling that it is of 
vastly greater importance for the future 
safety of the country and its institu- 
tions that the young men and women 
who are going to remain with us and 
share the privileges of our citizenship 
all their lives, both in war and in peace, 
should receive the same kind of training 
im those colleges where Americanism re- 
mains genuine and untouched by foreign 
influences. ‘ 

Congress is, at this moment, consider- 
ing a long and complex program of leg- 


islation in the interest of Americaniza- 
tien. I suggest, not as a panacea, but as 
a detail toward the solution of the prob- 
lem, that Congress begin by appropriat- 
ing an adequate and sufficient amount of 
money to enable young men and women 
of foreign birth to duplicate my own ex- 
perience in becoming an American. I 
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she 
me feel like her guest. She sees that my 
fire is always goimg and never tires of 
looking after the comforts of ‘mon 
Capitaine.’.” 


They Bought the Prisoner 

is ome of the stories told by 

Philip Gibbs, war correspondent, 

about the irrepressible Australian 
soldier: 

Major Gen. Monash, it happened, was 
anxious to get hold of a German prisoner 
in a hurry, in order to identify the enemy 
divisions across No Man’s Land. He of- 
fered a reward in cash to any Australian 
who would bring in a German. In a few 
hours there appeared at headquarters 
twe husky Australians, leading e dimine- 
tive Teuton. The captive, a dried-up sort 


of a man, wore big horn spectacies and - 


was so small that he looked like a child 
beside his captors. 
“What a very little prisoner!” re 


marked the A. D. C., but he consented to; . 


usher the trie inte the General’s pres 
ence. . 

“That’s a -very little prisoner,” said 
the General. “ Where did you get him?” 

One of the Australians, after shuffling 
from one foot te the other, said: 

“To tell the truth, General, we bought 
him off the British for a shilling.” 
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| ape ADVERTISEMENT. 


‘The Ability w'icome 
~ Convincing ‘Talker — 


By GEORGE RAYMOND 





-” AVE you heard the news about 
Frank Jordan?” 

This question quickly brought me 
to the little grcup which had gathered in 
the center of the office. Jordan and I had 
started with the Great Eastern Machinery 


Co. within a month of each other, four 


years ago. A year aeo, Jordan -was taken 
into the accounting division and I was sent 
out as salesman. Neither of us was blessed 
with an unusual amount of brilliancy, but 
we “got by” in our-new jobs well enough 
to hold them. 

Imagine my amazement, then, when I 
heard: 

“Jordan just been made Treasurer of 
the Company!” pom 

I could hardly telieve my ears. But 
there was the “Notice to Employees” on 
the bulletin. board, telling about Jordan’s 
gocd fortune. 

_ Now I knew that Jordan was a capable 
fellow, quiet and unassuming, but I never. 
would have picked him for any such sudden 
rise. I knew, too, that the Treasurer of the 
Great Eastern had to. be a big man, and 
I wondered how in the world Jordan 

landed the place. 

' The first chance I got I walked into 
Jojxdan’s new office and after congratulat- 
ing him -warmly, I asked him to let me 
“im” on the details of how he jumped 
ahead so quickly. His story is so intensely 
interesting that I am gomg to repeat it 
as closely as I remember. 

“1’'ll tell you just how 
it happened, George, be- 
cause you may pick up 
a pointer or two that 
will help you. 





FREDERICK NOUK LAW 
As educator, lecturer. 


mearing, of course, that 
every time I spoke I got 
into trouble? You re 
member when Ralph 
Sinton left to take 
charge of the Western 
office and I was. asked 
to present him with the 
loving cup the boys gave 
him, how flustered I was 
and how I couldn’t say 
a word because there 
were people around? 
You remember how con- 
fused-I used to be every 
time I met new people? 
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I couldn’t say what I wanted to say when | wanted 
to say it; and I determined that if there was any 
possible chance to learn how to talk I was going 
to do it. 

“The first. thing I did was to buy a 
of books ie speaking, but 


that there was a right way and a wrong way to 
present complaints, to give estimates, and to 
issue orders. 

“I picked up some wonderful pointers about 
how to give my opinions, about how to answer 
complaints, about how to ask the bank for a 
loan, about how to ask for extensions. Another 
thing that struck me forcibly -was that, instead 
of antagonizing people when I didn’t agree with 
them, it is best to bring them .around to my 
way of thinking in the most pleasant sort of way. 
Then, of course, along with those lessons there 
were chapters on speaking before large audiences, 
how to find material for talking and speaking, 
how to talk to friends, how to talk to servants, 
and how to talk to children. 

‘Why, I got the idea the very first evening, 
and it was only a short time before I was able to 
apply the principles and. found that my words 
were beginning to be effective upon those to whom 
Ispoke. It seemed that I got things done quickly, 
where formerly, as you know, what I said ‘went in 
one ear and out the other.’ I began to acquire an 
executive ability that surprised me. I smoothed 


out difficulties like a true diplomat. In my. 


talks with the chief I spoke clearly, simply, con- 


given the ‘job of answering complaints, and I 


there was nothing in me that had changed except 
that I had acquired the ability to talk well where 
formerly I simply used “words without reason.” 
I can never thank Jordan enough for telling me 
about Dr. Law’s Course in Business Talking and 
Public Speaking. Jordan and I are both spending 
all our spare time making public speeches on war 
subjects and Jordan is being talked about now 
as Mayor of our little Town. 


So confident is the Independent Corporation, 

publishers of “Mastery of Speech,” Dr. Law’s 
: in Busi Talking and Public Speaki 
that once you have an opportunity to see in your 
own home how you can, in one hour, learn the 
idea of speaking and how you can apply the 
principles of effective speech under all conditions, 
that they are willing to send you the Course on 
ion ce 

Don’t send ahy money. Merely mail the 
coupon or write a letter and the complete Course 
will be sent, all charges prepaid, at once. If you 
are not entirely satisfied send it back any time 
within five days after you receive it and you will 
owe nothing. 

On the other hand, if you are as pleased as 
are the thousands of other ‘men and women who 
have used the Course, send only $5 in full pay- 
ment. You take no risk and you have everything 
to gain, so mail the coupon now before this re- 
markable offer is withdrawn. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 





Independent Corporation 


Publishers of The Independent Weekly. 
Dep't 73-X, 189 West 40th Street, New York 
Please send me Dr. Frederick Houk Law’s “Mastery of 
Speech,” a Course in Business Talking and Public Speaking 
in eight lessons. I will either remail the Course to you 
within five days after its receipt, or send you $5. ° 





